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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives in General 

Court assembled. 

The Minimum Wage Commission of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, as required by law, herewith respectfully 
submits its sixth annual report, which contains an account 
of its investigations and proceedings during the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1918. 1 The report embodies recommendations for 
such amendments to the minimum wage law and for such 
additional increases in appropriation as will enable the Com- 
mission to perform its duties effectively. Following the 
Commission's report is that of th,e secretary, summarizing 
the activities of the field and office force for this period, and 
giving a statement of the expenditures made by the depart- 
ment from the appropriation granted by the General Court 
for the fiscal year. Appended is a summary of the wage 
decrees entered by the Commission under the authority of 
the law up to Jan. 1, 1919, an outline of the cost of living 
budgets approved by the Commission's wage boards, and a 
list of the members of wage boards in session in 1918, 
together with part of the text of the decision of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the minimum wage law. 

Changes in the Personnel of the Commission. 

Charles F. Dutch of Winchester was appointed in May, 
1918, to succeed Commissioner Arthur N. Holcombe, whose 
second term had expired in October, 1917. Because of war 
service at Washington, Mr. Holcombe was obliged to decline 

1 As the previous report of the Commission was for the year ending Dee. 31, 1917, the 
present report covers only eleven months. 
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reappointment. He continued, however, to give a part of 
his time to the work of the Commission until the appoint- 
ment and confirmation of his successor. The term of Chair- 
man Edwin N. Bartlett expired Oct. 1, 1918, and as he 
declined reappointment, Governor McCall appointed Arthur 

C. Comins of Worcester to represent employers on the 
Commission, and designated Commissioner Dutch as chair- 
man. In September the Commission lost the valued services 
of its executive secretary, Ellen Nathalie Matthews, who 
resigned because of appointment as assistant director of the 
, Child Labor Division of the United States Children's Bureau. 
Miss Matthews had been connected with the Commission 
for four years, and had served as secretary since October, 
1915. Ethel M. Johnson was appointed in her place. 

Supreme Court Decision upholding Constitutionality 

of Minimum Wage Law. 

The most significant event of the year, and the most 
important in the Commission's history, is the decision of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts upholding the 
minimum wage law. The constitutionality of the law estab- 
lishing the Commission and defining its powers 1 was the 
issue in the case brought by the Commission against certain 
of the laundrymen. Some employers had refused to permit 
inspection of their books as required by law 2 to determine 
compliance with the decree established for the laundry 
occupation. 3 The case was argued on Dec. 7, 1917, Arthur 

D. Hill, J. G. Palfrey and Howard W. Brown representing 
the Commission, and E. Mark Sullivan appearing for the 
laundrymen. Pending a decision, the Commission was pre- 
vented from using its power of publicity against violations 
of its decrees, and was further handicapped in its activities 
in various directions. The unsettled status of the law was 
made one of the reasons for deferring needed legislation and 
for opposing an appropriation adequate for proper perform- 
ance of the Commission's duties. The work of two wage 

1 Acts of 1012, o. 706, as amended. 

* Ibid., § 11. 

* Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in Laundries in Massachusetts, 
Sept. 15, 1915. 
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boards, the Candy Wage Board and the Paper Box Wage 
Board, was held up on the same question of constitutionality. 

The decision given in an opinion by Chief Justice Rugg, 
Sept. 24, 1918,* is a vindication of the law in its essential 
provisions. The text of the opinion without the citations 
appears in Appendix No. 1 of this report. The opinion 
specifically denies that the publicity feature of the Massa- 
chusetts law is in the nature of a blacklist or a boycott. 
This was one of the contentions made by the respondents, 
and represents an important distinction from the Oregon 
case, 2 which had been decided before the Massachusetts 
case was heard. There the question involved was the con- 
stitutionality of a mandatory minimum wage law. The 
Massachusetts decision upholds, so far as the State courts 
are concerned, the legality of a minimum wage law which 
depends for its enforcement upon public opinion. While 
Massachusetts and Nebraska are at present the only States 
with a law of this kind, the decision, as a precedent, is far- 
reaching in its importance. Its immediate effect, however, 
is confined to the local situation. In view of the nature of 
the decision and the attitude of the United States Supreme 
Court, there is little likelihood of an appeal being made. 

The Commission, thus freed from some of the restrictions 
that have hampered its activities in the past, faces greater 
responsibility. The provisions of the law requiring publica- 
tion of the names of those failing to comply with the Com- 
mission's decrees must now be applied when necessary, and 
the work that has been interrupted pending the outcome of 
this test case must be completed. 

In this connection the Commission has already undertaken 
an investigation of the present wages of women and girls 
employed in candy factories in Massachusetts, for the purpose 
of determining whether conditions make necessary the estab- 
lishment of a wage board for the occupation. A second 
investigation of wage conditions in the paper box industry 
has b£en arranged. The inspection of laundries will be 
resumed, and reinspection undertaken in those retail stpres 

1 Holcombe et al. v. Creamer et ale., 231 Mass. 90. 
* Stettler v. O'Hara, 243 U. S. 629. 
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that failed to comply with the decree for their respective 
occupation, or refused to show their books at the time of 
previous inspections. 

These requirements for extended activity on the part of 
the Commission make necessary an adequate appropriation 
and certain perfecting legislation in order to enable the 
Commission to carry on effectively its legal duties. 

Summary of Activities of the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission for 1918. 

Publications. — Reports of the investigations made in 1917 
into the wages of women employed as office and other build- 
ing cleaners, 1 and into the wages of women employed in 
hotels and restaurants, 2 were published in 1918. 

Investigations. — During the year the Commission investi- 
gated wage conditions of women in the following industries: — 

Cotton textile, an extensive investigation, commenced in 1917 and 
completed in 1918. 

Canning and preserving. 

Confectionery, the second investigation of the industry by this 
Commission. 

Wholesale millinery, supplementing the investigation made in the 
winter of 1917. 

Restaurants, supplementing the investigation made in the summer 
and early winter of 1917. 

Wage Boards. — Wage boards for the following occupa- 
tions have been in session in 1918: muslin underwear, retail 
millinery, office and other building cleaners, and wholesale 
millinery. After public hearings on the recommendations of 
these boards, decrees approving their determinations were 
entered, as follows: — 

For the muslin underwear occupation, to become effective Aug. 1, 
1918. 

For the retail millinery occupation, to become effective Aug. 1, 1918. 

For the wholesale millinery occupation, to become effective Jan. 1, 
1919. 

1 Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, Bulletin No. 16, Wages of Women employed 
as Office and Other Building Cleaners in Massachusetts, May, 1918. 

* Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, Bulletin No. 17, Wages of Women in Hotels 
and Restaurants in Massachusetts, September, 4918. 
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Action on the determination of the Office Cleaners' Wage 
Board has been delayed pending the interpretation of a 
legal point. 

As a result of the second inquiry into the wages bf women 
employed in restaurants, the Commission sent a letter 1 to 
employers urging that those who were not paying a living 
wage should do so, and deferred the formation of a wage 
board pending a satisfactory response to this appeal. 

Acting upon a petition from retail store employees asking 
for a revision of the minimum rates established Jan. 1, 1916, 
the Commission on November 29 held an informal confer- 
ence with members of the Retail Store Wage Board. At 
this meeting a resolution 2 calling for an immediate advance 
in the wage rates fixed in the retail store decree was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Inspections. — To determine compliance with the Com- 
mission's wage decrees, inspections were made of the pay 
rolls of retail stores, retail millinery establishments, and 
factories engaged in the manufacture of women's clothing, 
men's clothing, men's furnishings, and muslin underwear. 

Summary of Results of Investigations conducted by 

the Commission in 1918. 

Wages of Women employed in Cotton Textile Factories. 

The investigation of the wages of women employed in 
cotton textile factories in Massachusetts represents the most 
extensive wage survey undertaken by the Commission. The 
field work for this study was commenced in June, 1917, and 
completed in February, 1918. Agents of the Commission 
visited the principal textile centers of the State. In all, 80 
factories were visited, from 72 of which pay-roll data were 
used. These 72 include 52 firms manufacturing yarn or 
cotton cloth; 11 making narrow fabrics, such as shoe lacings, 
elastic webbing, cords and braids; 4 firms handling cotton 
waste, as mattress filling, mops, wicking, twine, and cleaning 
waste; and 5 firms representing print and dye works or 
bleacheries. In each important textile center several of£the 

1 See p. 15. 'See p. 28. 
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larger as well as some of the smaller firms were included, 
that the data secured might be as representative as possible. 
Pay-roll records for 64,529 female employees were secured, 
and 54,345 of these records were used for tabulation. In 
order to show changes in wage conditions over a two-year 
period, in 55 of the establishments a transcript was made of 
the pay-roll record for each female employee for the first 
six months of the year 1915, and for the corresponding period 
in 1917. Rate increases between the last week of June, 1915, 
and June, 1917, are shown in the following tables, which 
summarize the results for the different types of establish- 
ments included in the investigation. From this it appears 
that there has been an approximate increase of from $3 to $4 
in weekly rates. An even more conspicuous advance would 
be shown if rates for 1918 could be presented. 
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Supplementary Investigation into the Wages of Women em- 
ployed in Restaurants. 

An inquiry into the wages paid to womqn in hotels and 
restaurants in Massachusetts 1 was made by the Commission 
in 1916-17. Facts as to wage increases brought out sub- 
sequently in a public hearing caused the Commission to 
postpone the formation of a wage board for either of these 
occupations. Two supplementary investigations of wage 
conditions in restaurants were conducted by the Commission 
in 1918, — one in February, the other in July and August. 
These showed a considerable improvement in wage conditions 
since the first investigation, although in a number of in- 
stances wages were still below the cost of living. 2 The 
Commission accordingly sent a letter to restaurant pro- 
prietors explaining the facts and urging that all who were 
not paying a living wage should do so. A copy of the 
proclamation made by the Commission Aug. 28, 1918, is 
given below. 

Notice to Proprietors of Restaurants in Massachusetts. 

During the latter part of the year 1916 the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission investigated the wages of women employees in 
restaurants in this State. It found that the wages paid to a substan- 
tial number of such employees were inadequate to supply the necessary- 
cost of living and to maintain them in health. Subsequently at a 
public hearing it appeared that the.wages and other forms of compen- 
sation, such as meals and lodging, paid to women in this occupation 
had increased considerably in value since the time covered by the 
Commission's inquiry. The Commission, therefore, postponed the 
formation of a wage board pending further inquiry concerning the . 
current trend of wages. 

Two supplementary inquiries, one in February and the other in 
July and August, 1918, indicate that there has been since the original 
investigation a general increase ranging from 15 to 50 per cent, in the 
money wage paid in restaurants. Since the greatest increase in the 
cost of living is for the item of food, and since the majority of restau- 
rant workers receive from one to three meals a day in addition to 
a money wage, the restaurants of Massachusetts are at the present 
day paying to most of their female employees a wage sufficient to 

1 Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, Bulletin No. 17, Wages of Women in Hotels 
and Restaurants in Massachusetts, September, 1018. 
* See Table II, on p. 17. 
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cover the minimum cost of living. There are, nevertheless, still a 
number who are receiving less than a living wage. Where such un- 
satisfactory wage conditions still prevail, the employers are not only 
handicapping their workers, but also are thereby operating in unfair 
competition with the large number of proprietors who have met war 
conditions by bringing their wage scale up to a living wage. 

In the endeavor to obviate these inequalities without the necessity 
of establishing a wage board for this occupation, and in the hope 
that the employers will co-operate with it, the Commission hereby 
calls upon all proprietors of restaurants, lunch and tea rooms, cafe- 
terias, and similar establishments in the Commonwealth, to grant to 
all female employees of ordinary ability now receiving an insufficient 
wage such increases as are necessary to cover the cost of living of a 
self-supporting woman at the present time. 

Pending a satisfactory response to this appeal, the Commission 
will further postpone the formation of a wage board in this occupation. 
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Supplementary Investigation into the Wages of Women em- 
ployed in Wholesale Millinery Establishments. 

An investigation into the wages of women employed in the 
manufacture and trimming of millinery was made by the 
Commission in the winter of 1916-17. This investigation 
included hat factories, flower and feather shops, wholesale 
millinery shops and retail millinery establishments, including 
millinery workrooms in department stores. An account of 
this work appears in the Commission's fifth annual report. 

Public hearings for employers relative to the advisability 
of establishing wage boards for these occupations were held 
in the, fall of 1917. 

A supplementary investigation into the wages paid to 
women in wholesale millinery establishments was made by 
agents of the Commission in the summer of 1918. This 
showed little improvement in wage conditions since the 
original investigation was made. Accordingly, a wage board 
was established for the occupation, and subsequently a decree 
entered, to become operative Jan. 1, 1919. An account of 
the work of this wage board, together with a summary of 
the provisions of the decree, appears on pages 27 and 61 
of this report. 

Wages of Women employed in Canning and Preserving Estab- 
lishments. 

During the summer and fall of 1918 agents of the Commis- 
sion made an investigation into the wages paid to women 
and girls employed in canning and preserving establishments 
in Massachusetts. The field work was started in July and 
completed in November, 1918. Wage records available for 
tabulation were secured from 11 fish-canning factories, and 
from 11 establishments engaged in canning pickles, preserves, 
sauces, and other products. These included firms making 
jellies, jams, marmalades, mayonnaise dressing, as well as a 
few engaged in canning fruits, vegetables, meat, mince meat 
and hash. In each case a transcript was made of the pay 
roll for the fifty-two weeks preceding the investigation, — 
July, 1917 to June, 1918. Wage data available for tabula- 
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tion were secured for 378 women in fish canneries, and for 
282 in other canning establishments. Average weekly earn- 
ings for female employees in both types of establishments are 
shown in Table III., on pages 20 and 21. From this it appears 
that nearly nine-tenths were receiving less than $9 a week, and 
over two-thirds were receiving less than $8 a week. Results 
of the investigation show fairly long hours in the industry, 
for the majority of those for whom this information was 
available, average working hours of 38 to 50 a week. The 
seasonal problem is a serious one, well marked in both the 
fish and other kinds of canning establishments. In both 
types of factories rates for the majority of workers were below 
the standard of living: 59.3 per cent, of the women em- 
ployed in fish-handling establishments, and 71.4 per cent, of 
those in the other establishments, were scheduled to receive 
less than $9 a week. Only 51 had total annual earnings of 
as much as $450, or the equivalent of $9 a week throughout 
the year. Iu connection with these rates and earnings it 
should be remembered $hat the period covered was one of 
exceptionally high wages. The prominence given to "war 
wages," however, has caused many to overlook the fact that 
in some of the non-war industries, especially those employing 
unskilled labor, wage advances have beten very slight, and 
have entirely failed to keep pace with the increase in the 
cost of living. 
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Wages of Women employed in Confectionery Factories. 

Following the Supreme Court decision, the Commission 
voted to conduct an investigation of the wages of women 
and girls employed in candy factories in Massachusetts, 1 to 
determine whether conditions require the establishment of a 
wage board for the occupation. An earlier investigation was 
made in 1913-14, 2 and a wage board subsequently formed. 
Injunction proceedings instituted by confectionery manu- 
facturers, however, prevented the Commission from issuing 
a decree at that time. The field work for the present investi- 
gation was started in October, 1918, and completed the fol- 
lowing month. Agents of the Commission visited 7 of the 
14 establishments included in the previous investigation. In 
each of these a transcript of the pay roll for the four months, 
June to September, 1918, was taken. In addition to this, 
in two of the factories a year's pay roll, from October, 1917, 
to 'September, 1918, was taken for purpose of comparison 
with the former study. Wage records were secured for 1,675 
women and girls. Of these records 1,232 were used in 
tabulating average weekly earnings. Results of the investi- 
gation indicate that for those firms where time rates repre- 
sent the prevailing method of payment, there has been, since 
1913, an approximate advance of $3 in weekly rates. 

There has also been a material reduction in hours since 
the former study. Average working hours for the majority 
have changed from "forty-two and less than fifty" to 
"ithirty-eight and less than forty-six." Although the greater 
number of women workers in candy factories are under 
twenty-five years of age, a much larger proportion are 
twenty-five or over than in the period of the former report. 
At the same time, there has been a decrease in the proportion 
of girls sixteen to twenty-one years of age. Nearly three- 
fourths (69.8 per cent.) of the women and girls had worked 
in candy factories for two or more years; and nearly half 
(46.2 per cent.) had five or more years' experience. 

. i 

1 Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, Bulletin No. 18, Supplementary Report on 
the Wages of Women in Candy Factories in Massachusetts, January, 1919. 

' Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, Bulletin No. 4, Wages of Women in the 
Candy Factories in Massachusetts, October, 1914. 
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Average weekly earnings by occupations are given in the 
following table. From this it appears that nearly two-thirds 
of the women and girls in the factories visited were receiving 
less than $9 a week, or less than the minimum rate fixed by 
any of the Commission's wage boards during the period 
covered by the investigation. The low level both of rates 
and earnings is the more surprising, in view of the labor 
shortage and the competition with munition factories that 
existed at the time the investigation was made. It serves, 
however, to show the persistence of low wages in occupations 
which depend mainly upon the labor of unskilled women and 
girls. 
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Results of Wage Boards Activities in 1918. 

Four wage boards were in session during 1918. These 
were the Muslin Underwear, Office and Other Building 
Cleaners, Retail Millinery and Wholesale Millinery Wage 
Boards. In addition, members of the Retail Store Wage 
Board met in informal conference with the Commission. 

Muslin Underwear Wage Board. — Following an investiga- 
tion made in 1916-17 into the^ wages of women and girls 
employed in establishments manufacturing women's muslin 
underwear, aprons, kimonos, neckwear, and children's cloth- 
ing, the Commission gave a public hearing for employers in 
these trades relative to the advisability of establishing a 
wage board. The Commission thereafter, as noted in its 
fifth annual report, formed a wage board for the occupation. 
The board held its first meeting in the fall of 1917, and after 
fourteen meetings, in the spring of 1918 submitted a report, 
estimating $9.65 x a week as the minimum cost of living for a 
self-supporting woman in the branches of the industry under 
consideration, and recommending a scale of minimum wage 
rates ranging from $7 to $9 a week. These determinations 
were provisionally approved by the Commission and a public 
hearing held for employers on April 26, 1918. As a number 
of objections to the determinations were raised at this meet- 
ing, the Commission recommitted the subject to the same 
wage board in the hope that wage determinations satisfactory 
to all parties concerned might be reached. The board 
reconvened on June 7, 1918, and unanimously voted to 
cancel its previous determinations and report in place a scale 
of minimum wage rates ranging from $6 to $9 a week, 
together with changes in recommendations regarding appren- 
ticeship. After a second public hearing, June 28, 1918, the 
Commission finally approved the recommendations of the 
board and entered a decree 2 embodying these determinations. 
This decree became effective Aug. 1, 1918. 

Office and Other Building Cleaners' Wage Board. — An 

1 For items of the budget, see Appendix No. 3. 

* Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in Muslin Underwear, Petticoat, 
Apron, Kimono, Women's Neckwear and Children's Clothing Factories in Massachusetts, 
July 1, 1918. 
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investigation made in 1917 into the wages of women em- 
ployed as office and other building cleaners in Massachusetts 1 
showed that the wages paid to a substantial number of such 
employees were inadequate to supply the necessary cost of 
living and to maintain them in health. The Commission 
accordingly established a wage board for the occupation, 
which held its first meeting April 10, 1918, and on June 19 
submitted a majority report giving a minimum cost of living 
budget of $11. 54. 2 The determinations of the board pro- 
vided minimum wage rates of 30 cents an hour for night 
work if amounting to less than forty hours a week, and 27 
cents an hour for day work if amounting to less than forty- 
five hours a week, with provision for a $12 minimum wage 
in case of day or night work in excess of these hours. 

A minority report submitted on the 21st of June recom- 
mended a minimum hourlv rate of" 25 cents. In an effort to 
secure agreement, the Commission recommitted the subject 
to the board (July 15). A second majority report presented 
July 18 recommended 30 cents an hour for the night shift 
and 26 cents an hour for the dav shift, without a minimum 
weekly rate. These recommendations were provisionally 
approved by the Commission and a public hearing given for 
employers August 12. At this hearing objections were raised 
by some of the employers, who claimed that a flat hourly 
rate would operate unjustly against buildings that have a 
long night shift. In attempting to meet these objections the 
Commission was confronted with certain technical questions 
as to the. limitations governing the determinations of a wage 
board. These questions have been referred to the Attorney- 
General, and pending an opinion no further action has been 
taken. 

Retail Millinery Wage Board. — A wage board for the 
retail millinery occupation was established in the spring of 
1918 following an investigation made by the Commission in 
1916-17 into the wages paid to women and girls in the 
millinery trades in Massachusetts. The board held its first 
meeting on April 16, and on May 7 submitted to the Com-' 

1 Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, Bulletin No. 16, Wages of Women employed 
as Office and Other Building Cleaners in Massachusetts, May, 1918. 
8 For items of the budget see Appendix No. 3. 
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mission a unanimous report. This included a cost of living 
budget of S11.64 1 and recommendations for a minimum 
wage rate of $10 a week for experienced women, with a scale 
of rates, ranging from $3 to $7.50 a week for learners and 
apprentices. The Commission provisionally approved this 
report and gave a hearing for employers on June 28. At 
this hearing no one appeared in opposition to the board's 
determinations. The Commission thereafter finally approved 
the determinations of the board and entered a decree 1 for 
the occupation, effective Aug. 1, 1918. 

Wholesale Millinery Wage Board. — Following the investi- 
gation made in 1916-17 into the wages paid in the millinery 
trades, a supplementary investigation of wages in the whole- 
sale millinery occupation wa3 made by the Commission in 
the summer of 1918. This showed but slight improvement 
in wage conditions, and indicated that a substantial number 
of the women employed were receiving wages inadequate to 
meet the necessary cost of living and to maintain them in 
health. After holding a conference with employers in the 
industry the Commission proceeded to establish a wage 
board. The first meeting of the board was held October 10, 
and after four meetings,* on November 13 the board sub- 
mitted to the Commission a unanimous report of its deter- 
minations. A cost of living budget of $12.50 a week was 
voted as the minimum for a self-supporting woman in the 
occupation, 1 and a minimum wage rate of $11 a week for 
experienced workers, with a scale of rates ranging from $6 to 
$9 for learners and apprentices was recommended. After 
provisionally approving this report the Commission held a 
public hearing November 30. No employers appeared in 
opposition to the board's determinations. The Commission 
thereafter approved these determinations and entered a 
decree 3 for the occupation to become effective Jan. 1, 1919. 

Retail Store Wage Board. — A petition from retail store 
employees asking for a revision of the minimum rates fixed 

for women and girls employed in retail stores, in view of the 

» — — — — — — — — 

1 For items of the budget, see Appendix No. 3. 

1 Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in Retail Millinery Workrooms 
in Massachusetts, July 1, 1018. See also Appendix No. 4. 
3 Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in the Wholesale Millinery Occu- 

» 

pation in Massachusetts, Nov. 30, 1918. See also Appendix No. 3. 
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increased cost of living since the retail store decree went 
into effect (Jan. 1, 1916), was submitted to the Commission 
in the fall of 1918. In response to this request the Commis- 
sion invited the members of the Retail Store Wage Board to 
an informal conference on November 29. A majority of the 
members of the board were present, including representatives 
of employers, employees, and of the public. At this meeting 
the following resolution was unanimously voted: — 

That it is the consensus of opinion of the members of the Retail 
Store Wage Board acting informally that the minimum wage rate in 
effect for female employees in retail stores should be raised imme- 
diately to at least $10 per week for experienced workers nineteen years 
of age or over, and that the corresponding rates for other workers 
should be raised to $6, $7 and $8.50, respectively. 

That firms paying less than these rates are paying wages too low 
to maintain the workers in health and decency. 

That it is recommended that the Minimum Wage Commission give 
proper publicity to this action through the regular media. 

That this action is taken with the understanding that the Com- 
mission will endeavor strictly and promptly to enforce the existing 
decree. 

This resolution was then given to the press. Through the 
courtesy of the Retail Trade Board of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and the Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce, 
copies of the resolutions were sent to their members. 

Enforcement of the Commission's Decrees. 

Women's Clothing Industry. — The wage decree for women 
and girls employed in women's clothing factories in Massa- 
chusetts 1 went into effect Feb. 1, 1917, and provided a 
minimum rate of $8.75 a week for experienced employees, 
and rates of $6 and $7 weekly for learners and apprentices. 
An inspection of the pay rolls of establishments covered by 
the decree was conducted by the Commission in the spring 
of 1917. A second inspection was started in November, 
1917, and completed in 1918. Visits were made in 1918 to 
32 establishments, mostly dressmaking and women's custom 
tailoring shops. Full compliance with the decree l was found 

1 Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in Women's Clothing Factories in 
Massachusetts, Sept. 28, 1916. 
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in 30 of these establishments employing 99 women and 
girls.. In only 2 establishments was there failure to comply 
with the recommendations x>f the Commission. Out of the 
entire number of women for whom a week's wage record was 
secured, only 15, or 8.4 per cent., were receiving less than 
the minimum wage fixed for the occupation. Wage adjust- 
ments were made for 5 employees who at the time of the 
inspection were receiving less than the minimum required, 
and one special license was granted in accordance with the 
provision of section 9 of the Acts of 1912 as amended. 

Men's Clothing and Men's Furnishings Industry. — Two 
wage decrees went into effect in the winter of 1918. These 
were the Men's Clothing and Raincoat Decree, 1 which 
became operative Jan.. 1, 1918, and the Men's Furnishings 
• Decree, 2 so called, which became operative Feb. 1, 1918. 
The first-mentioned decree fixes a minimum wage rate of $9 
a week for experienced female employees over eighteen years 
of age, and a rate of $7 weekly for learners and apprentices. 
The second decree provides a $9 weekly minimum for ex- 
perienced women, and rates of $7 and $8 for less experienced 
workers. 

Inspection of the pay rolls of establishments manufactur- 
ing men's outer garments to determine compliance with the 
recommendations of the Commission was started shortly 
after the decree went into effect. Agents of the Commission 
visited 99 establishments, and a transcript was made of a 
week's pay-roll record for 1,693 female employees in these 
factories. Full compliance with the provisions of the decree 
was found in 88 firms employing 946 women and girls. Only 
19 cases of violation of the decrees were found. These were 
in 11 firms and represent 1.1 per cent, of the total number 
of women for whom wage data were secured. In 2 of these 
cases adjustments were made to bring the wage up to the 
required minimum. In 13 cases special licenses were granted. 
Comparison of wage data shown in Table V., page 31, for 

1 Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in Men's Clothing and Raincoat 
Factories in Massachusetts, Aug. 31, 1017. 

1 Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women employed in the Manufacture of 
Men's and Boys' Shirts, Overalls and other Workingmen's Garments, Men's Neckwear and 
other Furnishings, and Men's, Women's and Children's Garters and Suspenaers in Massa- 
chusetts, Oct. 26, 1917. 
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23 firms from which records were Secured in 1915 and in 
1918 shows that since the first investigation made by the 
Commission the proportion of women receiving $9 a week or 
over has increased from 22.5 per cent, in 1915 to 77.8 per 
cent, in 1918, in men's clothing factories, and from 25.2 to 
86.2 per cent, in raincoat factories. 

Inspection of the pay rolls in factories and shops engaged 
in manufacturing workingmen's garments, men's furnishings, 
and other articles specified in the Men's Furnishings Decree, 
was started in February, 1918. A transcript of a week's pay 
roll was made in 39 establishments. Full compliance with 
the recommendations of the Commission was found in 22 of 
these. In 17 firms there were 39 cases of violations. Of 
these, 11 were adjusted by raising the wage of the employees 
in question to the minimum. In 2 cases special licenses were 
granted, authorizing the employment of women physically 
defective at a wage less than the minimum fixed for the 
occupation. 
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Retail Stores. — The Retail Store Decree, 1 which has been 
in effect since Jafl. 1, 1916, fixes a minimum wage rate of 
$8.50 a week^for experienced employees nineteen years of 
age and over, and a scale of rates ranging from $5 to $7 a 
week for learners and apprentices. An inspection to de- 
termine compliance with the decree was made in 1916. A 
second inspection was commenced in the fall of 1917 and 
completed in the following spring. Agents of the Commission 
visited 74 stores in 1918, and .secured wage records for 1,695 
female employees. General compliance with the decree was 
found in the majority of establishments visited. Very 
slight increases in wages, however, above the established 
minimum rates were found. The following petition for a 
revision of the rates established in 1916 was submitted to 
the Commission, November, 1918: — 

Since the decree of the Minimum Wage Commission establishing 
minimum rates of pay for women employed in retail stores went into 
effect in 1916, the cost of living has risen to such a high figure that 
many of the women employed in stores are worse off than they were 
before the decree went into effect. It is true that some stores have 
advanced wages and some have given bonuses, but there are many 
that have made no change, and as there is no organization among store 
workers they are not in a position to take effective action in their 
own behalf. We therefore desire to call these facts to the attention 
of the Minimum Wage Commission, and to petition the Commission 
for a revision of rates adequate to cover the cost of living and to main- 
tain the workers in health. 

Action was taken by the Commission as described in pages 
27 and 28 of this report. 

Women's Mwlin Underwear and Retail Millinery Industry. 
— Two of the Commission's decrees went into effect Aug. 1, 
1918. These were the decree for establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of women's muslin underwear, petticoats, 
aprons, kimonos, women's neckwear and children^ clothing, 2 
and that for retail millinery workrooms. 3 The first fixes a 

^ — ■■ ... ■ I I ■■■■■ ■■ , ■ ■ -1.1 ■ ■ — ■■ — ■■ ■■■■ ■ ■!■ ■ ■■ ■■ 

1 Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in Retail Stores in Massachusetts, 
Sept. 15, 1915. 

1 Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in Muslin Underwear, Petticoat, 
Apron, Kimono, Women's Neckwear and Children's Clothing Factories in Massachusetts, 
July 1, 1918. 

* Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in Retail Millinery Workrooms in 
Massachusetts, July 1, 1918. 
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minimum weekly rate of $9 for women and girls 1 eighteen 
years of age or over who have had fifty-two weeks' experience 
in the needle trades, with -rates of $6, $7, and $8 weekly for 
those, with less experience. The second provides a minimum 
of $10 a week for experienced workers (women nineteen 
years of age ^ or over, with four seasons in the trade), and 
rates ranging from $3 to $7.50 a week for learners and 
apprentices. 

Inspection of the pay rolls of establishments affected by 
these decrees to determine compliance was commenced by 
the Commission in November, and is still in progress. 
During the period covered by this report, 70 firms manu- 
facturing muslin underwear, petticoats, aprons, kimonos, 
women's neckwear and children's clothing, and 61 retail 
millinery workrooms, were visited. . Wage records were 
secured for 1,394 employees in the first mentioned firms, and 
for 318 in millinery establishments. • 

One hundred per cent, compliance was found in 54 of the 
muslin underwear firms. In 15 establishments there were 
31 cases where the rates felj below theininimum. Of these, 
17 were adjusted by raising the wages. Of the millinery 
shops visited, 58 were complying with the decree. The full 
results of the inspection will appear in the next annual 
report. 

Five Years of Minimum Wage in Massachusetts. 

A little more than five years have passed since the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission began its work, July 1, 1913. 
During that time the Commission has investigated wage 
conditions of women and girls in twenty different occupations 
in the Commonwealth. This represents an average of four 
investigations a year. The industries included, in the order 
of investigation, are: the brush, corset, confectionery, 1 
laundry, retail store, paper box, women's clothing, hosiery 
and knit goods, men's clothing, muslin underwear (including 
muslin underwear, petticoat, apron, kimono, women's neck- 
wear, and children's clothing), men's furnishings, hotel and 

1 A second investigation of wages of women in candy factories in Massachusetts was made 
in October and November, 1918. 
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restaurant, millinery trades (including wholesale and retail 
establishments, straw hat factories, and flower and feather 
shops), office and other building cleaning, cotton textile, 
canning and preserving. The reports of these investigations 
have been published in thirteen bulletins 1 in addition to the 
Commission's annual reports. Another bulletin is in press 
at the present time. 2 

In accordance with the provision of the law, 3 the occupa- 
tions selected were those where there was reason to believe 
that a considerable number of women were receiving less 
than a living wage. Wage boards have been established for 
twelve of these occupations. These are: the brush, corset, 
laundry, candy, retail store, women's clothing, men's cloth- 
ing, men's furnishings, muslin underwear, office and other 
building cleaners, wholesale millinery, and retail millinery. 
For six industries — hosiery and knit goods, cotton goods, 
straw hat factories, flower and feather establishments, hotels, 
and restaurants — it did not seem advisable at the time the 
inquiry was completed to establish wage boards. In the 
case of restaurants a letter 4 was sent to employers asking 
that they voluntarily increase rates to a living wage. Similar 
action may be taken in other cases. An attempt to form a 
wage board for the paper box industry failed. Legal dif- 
ficulties preventing action were encountered in connection 
with the Corset and Candy Wage Boards. 

Acting on the recommendations of^ its wage boards, the 
Commission has issued nine wage decrees establishing mini- 
mum rates for women and girls in as many different occupa- 
tions in the State, and the determinations of another wage 
board 6 are under consideration. An outline of the provisions 
of the various decrees entered to date appears in Appendix 
No. 4 of this report. 

Reinspections directly following the decrees have shown 
general compliance except in the case of the laundries, where 
the employers instituted injunction proceedings to restrain 

. * A list of the publications of the Commission is given on the inside of the cover of this 
report. 

* Supplementary Report on the Wages of Women employed in Candy Factories in Massa- 
chusetts, Bulletin No. 18, January, 1919. 

a Acts of 1912, o. 706, as amended. 

4 See pp. 15, 16. 

» Office and Other Building Cleaners' Wage Board. 
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the Commission from examining their books. In the case 
of two industries — the brush and the retail store — subse- 
quent investigations made for the purpose of determining 
the effect of the wage decrees in these occupations indicated 
a substantial increase in wage rates for a considerable 
proportion of workers. 1 

Comparison of wage rates at the time of reinspections with 
the rates for the same firms at the time of the original 
investigation has generally shown a material advance. While 
other factors have contributed to wage increases, the evi- 
dence at hand indicates that compliance with the Com- 
mission's decrees has had a definite influence. 

Outlook for 1919. 

With the status of the minimum wage law practically 
assured, many of the restrictions that have hampered the 
work of the Commission in previous years are removed. 
Wider opportunity for action than has been possible in the 
past is offered, and at the same time larger responsibilities 
are imposed. Provisions of the law that up to the present 
time have been inoperative must be enforced. Activities 
that have been stayed pending the court decision must be 
resumed. A broader program of investigation is called for 
to meet the changes incident to conditions resulting from the 
war. 

War-time Problems. — The war has served to emphasize the 
need for protecting the wages of unskilled women workers. 
One of the strange anomalies of the war-time employment of 
women has been the existence side by side of industries 
paying exceptionally high wages, and others where the wage 
level was only slightly above that in the pre-war period. 
Outside of the distinct war industries the wages of the ma- 
jority of women workers have lagged far behind the cost of 
living. According to data collected by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the increase in retail food prices 
alone, from September 15, 1913, to September 15, 1918, has 

1 The Effect of the Minimum Wage Decree on the Brush Industry in Massachusetts, Sept. 
16, 1915. Preliminary Report on the Effect of the Minimum Wage in Massachusetts Retail 
Stores, November, 1916. 
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been 72 per cent. 1 For the masses of women workers no cor- 
responding wage increases have been made during this period. 

Some indication of the increased cost of living for self- 
supporting women in this State is given by the -series of 
minimum budgets approved by the Commission's wage 
boards from 1913 (the year the Commission began its work) 
to the present year. These budgets range from $8.71 a week, 
voted by the first wage board, 2 to $12.50, voted by the 
latest wage board. 8 In the majority of instances the mini- 
mum wage rates recommended by the boards and approved 
by the Commission have been lower than the amount stated 
as the least on which a self-supporting woman could maintain 
herself in health and decency. Thus, the wage decrees of 
the Commission for the period under consideration have 
varied from $8 4 a week for experienced women workers in 
1915, to $11 6 in the fall of 1918, which represents the 
highest wage award made by the Commission. 

Revision of Rates. — In general, the rates established for 
industries in this State are lower than the corresponding 
rates fixed by wage boards in other States having minimum 
wage laws. This is in part due to the provision of the Massa- 
chusetts law, 6 which requires that the financial condition of 
the industry for which a wage board is formed shall be taken 
into consideration in reaching wage determinations. Nebraska 
is the only State with a similar requirement. Provision, 
however, is made in the law 6 for revision of established rates 
to meet changed conditibns. Several of the Commission's 
wage boards have advised that the rates they recommended 
should be advanced as soon as industrial conditions would 
permit. Request for an increase in rates for one of the 
occupations for which wage decrees are in effect has already 
been made by employees in the industry. Presumably more 
requests of this nature will come to the Commission in the 
ensuing year. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■—■- ■■■ ■■■■- ■ ■ ■■■■■■—. ■■- ■ | ,| , ^- .. !,, ■ ■ — ■ ...^ ■■»•■«■■ ■■ I l | l« — ^^ 

1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly Review, November, 1018, p. 77. 

* Brush Makers Wage Board. See Appendi* No. 8. 

* Wholesale Millinery Wage Board. See Appendix No. 3. 

4 Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in Laundries in Massachusetts, 
July 1, 1015. See Appendix No. 4. 

* Statement and Decree concerning the Wages of Women in the Wholesale Millinery Occu- 
pation in Massachusetts, Nov. 30, 1018. See Appendix No. 4. 

* Acts of 1012, c. 706, | 8, as amended. 
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Wage Increases in Other States. — In several of the States 
where a minimum wage law is in effect, increases in minimum 
wage rates were recommended during the past year on 
account of the abnormally high cost of living resulting from 
war conditions. In October the State War Board of Kansas 
submitted to the Industrial Welfare Commission recom- 
mendations as to working conditions, hours and wages of 
women employed in factories, which included provision for a 
minimum weekly rate of $11 for all experienced women 
factory workers throughout the State.* 

The Industrial Welfare Commission of Oregon in April, 
1918, issued a series of orders 2 to take effect June 12 of that 
year, which supersedes existing regulations for the occupations 
included. These orders provided minimum wage rates for 
experienced women workers throughout the State, as follows: 
in mercantile establishments, $11.10 a week; in laundries, 
telephone and telegraph exchanges, personal service estab- 
lishments and in manufacturing establishments, $11.61 a 
week; and in offices, $48 a month. In addition to this a 
War Emergency Conference was called by the Industrial 
Welfare Commission to consider the employment of women 
"during the war and for a reasonable time thereafter." 

As a result of recommendations made by the War Emergency 
Conference 3 held in Olympia, Washington, August, 1918, 
the Industrial Welfare Commission of that State issued an 
order effective Nov. 10, 1918, fixing $13.20 as the new 
minimum weekly rate for women for all occupations in the 
State during the period of the war. 4 This order superseded 
rates previously established by the Commission, ranging 
from $8.90. to $10 a week. 

In California minimum wage rates established for women 

1 Letter from Industrial Welfare Commission Nov. 5, 1918. In making its recommenda- 
tions, which were approved by the Industrial Welfare Commission, the Board stated: "In 
our opinion the adoption of the same [the recommendation] is important both as a public 
health measure and as a measure for better citizenship, as well as the proper and necessary 
protection of women workers against the great stress of war-time industry, and as a protection 
to their health and welfare. We also feel that the interests of the manufacturing industry in 
the State of Kansas will be subserved by the above recommendation." 

* Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of Oregon. Orders, April 12, 1918. 

1 Recommendations of the War Emergency Conference held in Olympia Aug. 28 and 29, 
1918, and adopted by the Industrial Welfare Commission Sept. 10, 1918. Olympia, Wash- 
'ngton, 1918. 

4 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly Review, November, 1918, pp. 177-179. 
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and minors in the fruit and vegetable canning industry were 
materially increased by the Industrial Welfare Commission 
in orders issued April 3, 1918, and effective June 3, 1918. 
The advance applies to both time and piece workers. 1 

Advance in Minimum Wage Legislation. — The scope of 
minimum wage legislation has been considerably broadened 
during the war — to some extent, because of the war. A 
number of these changes were noted in the Commission's 
previous report. 2 The most notable advance in minimum 
wage legislation in this country 8 during the year just ended 
is the establishment of the District of Columbia minimum 
wage law by act of Congress Sept. 19, 1918. 4 "This action 
brings the number of jurisdictions in which such laws exist 
up to thirteen, and is the first new legislation in the field 
since the Oregon statute was held constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, April 9, 1917." 6 The 
law is mandatory in its powers, and applies to all women- 
employing occupations, with the exception of domestic service. 

The English Trade Boards Act of 1909, which originally 
covered four industries, was amended Aug. 8, 1918, by an 
act 6 effective Oct. 1, 1918, which greatly extends its scope 
and provides for more efficient administration. "The new 
act permits the Minister of Labor to apply its provisions to 
any trade in which it appears to him that no adequate ma- 
chinery exists for the effective regulation of wages, so that, 
having regard to the rates prevailing in the trade, or any 
part of it, it seems expedient that the law should be made 
to apply." It is interesting to note that "the particular 
occasion for the act is the prospective readjustment of labor 
at the close of the war, which seems likely to accentuate the 
problem of inadequate wages for unskilled and unorganized 

1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly Review, November, 1918, pp. 171, 172. 

• Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, Fifth Annual Report, pp. 8-11. 

. ' Other important events in the progress of the minimum wage in the United States during 
the past year have been that the Kansas Industrial Welfare Commission issued its first wage 
orders providing the following rates: for mercantile establishments, $8.50, effective March 18; 
for laundries, 18.50, effective May 14; for telephone operators, $6 to 19, effective September 5. 
Because of the favorable court decision in December, 1917, the wage orders of Minnesota es- 
tablished in 1914 are now valid. 

In Manitoba, British Columbia, a minimum wage of $9.50 a week was established for 
women laundry workers, and $10 for women employed in foodstuff factories. 

4 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, October, 1918, pp. 177- 
181 (text of act is given in full). 

• Ibid., November, 1918, p. 177. 

• Ibid., pp. 179-181. 
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workers, particularly women." 1 The extension of wage 
regulations was considered the most effective method of 
meeting the problems of reconstruction in so far as they 
affect women workers. In this connection a statement from 
the British Labour Gazette is significant: 

The eight years' experience of the satisfactory results achieved by 
the trade boards, whose activities have proved of benefit not merely 
to the workers but to all sections of the trades which have worked 
under them, pointed to an extension of the Trade Boards Act of 190£ 
as the best means of meeting the situation. 2 

Reconstruction Problems. — Here as well as in Great Britain 
the problems of the reconstruction period demand, even 
more than those of war-time, increased activity on the part 
of wage boards. The release of thousands of women from 
war industries will tend inevitably to reduce wages in other 
occupations. The situation created by a surplus labor 
market of unskilled and semi-skilled women and girl workers 
will be rendered more acute by the continuance of the cost 
of living at approximately the present high level. With the 
task of feeding and clothing destitute millions in Europe 
facing this country, prices for food and wearing apparel are 
not likely t6 decline. The prohibition on building operations 
during the war has increased the congestion in cities and 
resulted in an advance in rents. The cost of building ma- 
terials and the increases in street railway fares give no in- 
dication of relief in this direction. As these items — food, 
clothing, rent, and car fare — are the most important ones 
in the working girl's budget, the need for an upward revision 
of wage rates become more evident. To assist in securing 
an approach to a living wage for those groups of workers 
who are least able to secure it for themselves; to protect 
women and child workers, both in their own interest and in 
the interest of society, — this is the obligation imposed by 
law upon the Minimum Wage Commission. 

Needs of the Commission. — To meet these demands there 
is need for a larger appropriation than has been granted in 
the past. There is also need for legislative enactments to 

1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, November, 1918, p. 180; 
v ' Great Britain Labour Garotte, August, 1918, p. 308. 
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permit the more effective performance of the Commission's 
legal duties. In both respects the requests made for the 
ensuing year are conservative estimates of the minimum 
requirements. 

Another need, equally important, although of a different 
nature, is for more intelligent understanding of the Commis- 
sion's work. Employees should recognize that the Com- 
mission has no authority of itself to fix wages; that its 
power in this direction is confined to approving or rejecting 
the determinations of its wage boards, which are made up of 
representatives of employers and employees in the occupation 
in question, and of representatives of the public; that the 
law expressly requires that the financial condition of the 
industry for which a wage board is established shall be taken 
into consideration in determining minimum rates; and that 
it is for this reason that the wage rates recommended have, 
in the majority of instances, been less than the minimum 
cost of living. 

Employers should recognize that the Commission in its 
work of investigating wage conditions, and in making in- 
spections to determine compliance with wage decrees, is 
simply performing its duty as required by law; that it 
intends to be absolutely fair in its methods; and that it 
welcomes their constructive criticism and desires their 
co-operation. There is a growing appreciation among em- 
ployers of the beneficial results in the industrial situation of 
this State of the work of the Commission when it receives 
due co-operation. 

Finally, the public should recognize the limitations placed 
by law upon the Commission's authority; that its powers 
are not mandatory, but advisory only; that the enforcement 
of its decrees rests upon public opinion; that the most 
essential part of its work — so far as the establishment of 
minimum wage rates are concerned — is performed through 
the agency of its wage boards; that, aside from their specific 
function in determining rates, these boards perform a 
distinct educational and social service in bringing together 
groups with conflicting views, and enabling them to see that 
through mutual concessions it is possible to reach a common 
understanding. 
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Recommendations. 

Legislation. 

The Commission renews the recommendation contained in 
its last three annual reports for legislation to enable it to fill 
vacancies on wage boards. This authority is required to 
meet legitimate emergencies, and to prevent attempts to 
interrupt the work of the Commission through blocking the 
activities of its wage boards. The experience of the Com- 
mission has served to demonstrate the need for this legis- 
lation. 

In order to secure proper publicity for the Commission^ 
notices, further legislation with, provision for its enforcement 
is necessary. The frequent violations of the present regula- 
tions show the need for an amendment to the existing law. 
The Commission therefore asks for authority to require 
employers of women and minors to post in their establish- 
ments notices of hearings, nominations for wage boards and 
decrees affecting their employees. 

To ascertain the adequacy of wages paid, and to determine 
compliance with the Commission's wage decrees, it is essential 
that information as to weekly hours of employees should be 
available. The Commission asks for authority to require 
employers of women a*d minors in industries which it 
intends to investigate to keep such records when so requested. 

Appropriation. 

The appropriation granted by the General Court for the 
fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1918, was $18,000. The purposes 
for which this money was expended is shown in the financial 
statement appended. In each preceding report the Commis- 
sion has emphasized the need for a larger appropriation to 
permit the proper execution of its statutory duties, and to 
provide for the normal development of its work. 

It is especially urgent that an increase in appropriation 
should be granted for the ensuing year. The decision up- 
holding the constitutionality of the minimum wage law 
places upon the Commission the responsibility for carrying 
out those provisions of the law which hitherto have been 
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inoperative. It also calls for the completion of the work 
undertaken in the past and interrupted by court proceedings. 
The abnormally high cost bf living resulting from war 
conditions is bringing to the Commission requests for further 
action with respect to wage boards, involving increased 
expenditure in this direction. 

Meanwhile the expansion in the regular work of the 
Commission calls for additional machinery for its proper 
administration. The law requires that the Commission shall 
from time to time determine compliance with its decrees. 
This means a steadily increasing number of reinspections. 
There are now in effect nine wage decrees in as many dif- 
ferent occupations in the State, and several new decrees will 
become operative in 1919. The additions to the staff neces- 
sary to carry out the program, the salary increases required 
to retain an efficient working force, the general increases in 
the cost of supplies, — all involve additional expense. 

The Commission therefore asks for an appropriation of 
$25,000 for the fiscal year 1919, — an increase of $7,000 
over the amount granted in 1918. This appropriation is 
intended to provide for the inspections outlined above; to 
support the work of wage boards that have been authorized, 
and those that are likely to be established during the year; 
to complete the studies of the canning and confectionery 
industries that have been undertaken; to permit an investi- 
gation of wage conditions in three or four additional occupa- 
tions; and to meet .the necessary operating expenses of the 
department. 

The budget recommended for 1919 calls for a smaller 
appropriation than that asked for in any previous year, and 
represents the minimum on which the Commission can carry 
on effectively the work outlined above. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES F. DUTCH, Chairman. 
MABEL GILLESPIE. 
ARTHUR C. COMINS. 
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Te the Minimum Wage Commission. 

I herewith submit the following tabular statements show- 
ing the number of women workers for whom wage records 
were secured in the investigations conducted by the Com- 
mission and the number of establishments inspected during 
1918 to determine compliance with the Commission's wage 
decrees, together with a summary of the expenditure from 
the appropriation granted by the General Court for this year. 



Investigations made by the Minimum Wage Commission 

in 1918. 

Investigations made under Section S of Minimum Wage Law. 





Number of Establish- 
ments INVESTIGATED. 


Number of Women for whom 
Wags Records were obtained. 












RECORDS 














NOT USED FOR 




Industry. 


Wage 
Records 
avail- 
able. 


Wage 

Records 

Lacking 

or 

Inade- 
quate. 1 


Total. 


Records 
Tab- 
ulated. 


GENERAL 
TABULATION. 






Used 
only in 

Rate 
Tables. 


Ex- 
cluded 
from All 
Tabu- 
lation. 


Total. 


Cotton, ... 


3 


- 


3 


240 


- 


1 


241 


Cotton small wares, 


2 


1 


3 


65 


- 


1 


66 


Restaurants, * 


70 


— 


70 


1,824 


- 


— 


1,624 


Wholesale millinery, * . 


T 


- 


7 


108 


- 


- 


108 


Fish canning, 


11 


- 


11 


378 


- 


209 


587 


Preserve, pickle, vege- 
table, sauce and meat- 
canning firms. 

Candy, 


11 

7 




11 
7 


282 
1,232 


66 


. 107 
377 


389 
1,675 


Total, . 


111 


1 


112 


3,929 


9$ 


995 


4,999 



1 Includes only firms where pay roll was not kept, or records were illegible or inadequate 
(less than one year's pay roll). 
1 Second investigation (preliminary to forming wage board). 
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Investigations made under Section 14 of Minimum Wage Law. 



Industbt. 



Number 
of Establish- 
ments 
investigated. 



Number 

of Women for 

whom Wage 

Records were 

obtained. 



Men's clothing, . 
Muslin underwear, 
Men's furnishings, 
Retail millinery, . 
Retail stores, 
Women's clothing, 
Total, . 



09 
70 
39 
61 
74 
32 



375 



1,695 
1,394 
1,502 

318 
1.695 

179 



6,733 



Financial Statement. 

Appropriations: — 
Salaries and expenses of commissioners, 

Salaries, 

Compensation and expenses of wage boards, 
Credit for mileage returned, . $263 00 
Traveling and contingent ex- 
penses, 4,200 00 



Expenditures: — 
Salaries and expenses of commissioners, 

Salaries, 

Compensation and expenses of wage boards, 
Traveling and contingent expenses: — 



Rent, .... 
Light, .... 
Traveling expenses, 
Telephone and telegraph, 
Express and messenger, 
Stationery and office supplies, 
Printing, . . . 
Postage, .... 
Books, periodicals, clippings 
Advertising, . 
Miscellaneous, 



$1,599 96 

27 28 

481 76 

205 71 

8 21 

786 68 

937 33 

109 82 

179 38 

38 26 

34 05 



$2,300 00 
9,500 00 
2,000 00 



4,463 00 



$1,289 00 
9,497 94 
1,703 85 



$18,263 00 



4,408 44 



Amount carried forward, . 



$16,899 23 
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Amount brought forward, .... $16,899 23 

Unexpended balance revert- 
ing to State treasury: — 

Salaries and expenses of com- 
missioners, .... $1,011 00 

Salaries, 2 06 

Compensation and expenses of 
wage boards, 296 15 

Traveling and contingent ex- 
penses, 54 56 



1,363 77 



$18,263 00 



Respectfully submitted, 



ETHEL M. JOHNSON. 

Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT DECISION 
UPHOLDING THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS MINIMUM WAGE LAW (HOLCOMBE v. 
CREAMER, 231 MASS. 99). 

The opinion given by Chief Justice Rugg September 24, 
1918, is presented below without the citations. 

Opinion. 

Rugg, C.J. The question presented by this record is the con- 
stitutionality of St. 1912, c. 706, as amended by St. 1913, cc. 330 and 
673, and St. 1914, c. 368, establishing the minimum wage commis- 
sion. Sections 1 and 2 of the act regulate the appointment, compensa- 
tion, clericabassistance and office accommodations of the commission. 
Section 3 states its duty to be " to inquire into the wages paid to the 
female employees in any occupation in the commonwealth, if the com-, 
mission has reason to believe that the wages paid to a substantial 
number of such employees are inadequate to supply the necessary cost 
of living and to maintain the worker in health." Section 4 authorizes 
the commission, when of opinion after investigation that the wages 
of a substantial number of women in any occupation are thus inad- 
equate, to form a wage board composed of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of the employers and of the employees in the specified 
industry, and of one or more representatives of the public, not ex- 
ceeding one-half the number of representatives of either of the other 
parties. Section 5 empowers the commission to send to such wage 
board all pertinent information in its possession relative to the wages 
in the occupation in question, and requires that the wage board, after 
taking into consideration "the needs of the employees, the financial 
condition of the occupation and the probable effect thereon of any 
increase in the minimum wages paid, shall endeavor to determine the 
minimum wage, whether by time rate or piece rate, suitable for a 
female employee of ordinary ability in the occupation in question, 
or for any or all of the branches thereof, and also suitable minimum 
wages for learners and apprentices and for minors below the age of 
eighteen years. When two thirds of the members of a wage board 
shall agree upon minimum wage determinations, they shall report 
such determinations to the commissions together with the reasons 
therefor and the facts relating thereto, and also the names so far as 
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they can be ascertained by the board, of employers who pay less than 
the minimum wage so determined. ,, Section 6 directs the commis- 
sion to review each report made by a wage board, empowering it to 
approve or to disapprove any or all of its determinations, or to 
recommit the subject to the same or a new wage board. If the com- . 
mission approves any or all of the determinations of the wage board 
it shall then, after seasonable notice, give public hearing to all employ- 
ers paying less than the minimum wage thus tentatively approved. 
If, after such public hearing, "the commission finally approves the 
determination, it shall enter a decree of its findings and note thereon 
the names of employers, so far as they may be known to the commis- 
sion, who fail or refuse to accept such minimum wage and to agree to 
abide by it." The commission shall publish a summary of its findings 
and its recommendations and the facts as it finds them to be as to the 
acceptance of its recommendations by employers in the given industry, 
together with the names of those adopting or refusing to follow such 
recommendations. By section 14 the commission is vested with power 
to reinvestigate these facts from time to time thereafter and to pub- 
lish' the names of employers failing to observe its recommendations. 
Any employer, who files a declaration under oath to the effect that 
compliance with the recommendations of the commission would render 
it impossible for him to conduct his business at a reasonable profit, 
shall be entitled to a review of such recommendations by the Supreme 
Judicial Court or the Superior Court according to equity procedure. 
If the court finds that the averments of the declaration are sustained, 
it may restrain the publication of the complainant's name, but not 
otherwise affect the determination of the commission. . Section 8 pro- 
vides for reinvestigation after a minimum wage has been established, 
with the same procedure as in an original inquiry. Section 9 au- 
thorizes the commission to issue special certificates for employment in 
certain instances to women physically defective. Section 10 confers 
upon the commission similar powers respecting wages paid to minors 
in any occupation in which the majority of employees are minors. 
Section 11 enjoins employers to keep registers of the names, addresses, 
occupation and weekly wages of women and minor employees and to 
submit them to the commission or director of the bureau of statistics 
on request. Section 12 relates to the gathering of statistics. Section 
13 prohibits employers from discrimination against employees because 
of testifying or serving on a wage board or giving information concern- 
ing conditions of employment. Section 15 imposes a penalty upon 
"any newspaper refusing or neglecting to publish the. findings, decrees 
and notices of the commission at its regular rates for the space taken," 
and section 16 exonerates the members of the commission and pub- 
lishers of newspapers from actions for damages for publishing the names 
of employers in accordance with the act, "unless such publication con- 
tains some wilful misrepresentation." 
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The facts in the case at bar are that proceedings were had in accord- 
ance with the terms of the act respecting wages paid female employees 
in laundries. A determination finally was made by the commission 
fixing a minimum weekly wage schedule varying according to experience 
in the work from $6 to $8. No review of this determination appears 
to have been sought in the courts. Publication thereof was made as 
provided in the act. Thereafter the commission proceeded to in- 
vestigate wages actually paid to such employees in order to ascertain 
what employers were complying with its recommendations. The 
respondents, who are owners or officers of corporate owners of laun- 
dries, refused to furnish the required information. This proceeding is 
i>rought to compel them to do so. 

It is manifest from the summary of its various provisions that the 
act is not mandatory as to rates of wages. It contains no words of 
compulsion upon either employer or employee. It does not restrain 
freedom of action by either employer or employee as to the wages to 
be paid or received. Any woman and her employer may make and 
enforce any agreement respecting compensation for her labor unham- 
pered by any provision of the act. There is no constraint affecting 
property or conduct. The act does not purport to exercise any check 
with respect to liberty of contract, use of property, or management 
of business. The act does not require payment to any woman or 
minor of more than fair compensation, however small it may be. It 
does not prevent one or any number of women, who do not desire for 
any reason to earn their entire support by labor, from working for 
less wages than recommended by the commission. It does not pro- 
hibit any employer from contracting for the services of such women 
for any compensation mutually agreed upon. There may be divers 
reasons why such contracts may be wanted by working women, such 
as physical or mental weakness and consequent inability to earn the 
full wage, reliance upon other sources of income or support, and desire 
to work for a short time in order that remaining hours may be devoted 
to study or other activities. These considerations are left to operate 
to their full extent without hindrance from the statute. The chief 
purpose of the act as gathered from its words is that there shall be an 
investigation as to facts, a statement of the conclusions drawn from 
those facts and a making public of those conclusions, all by or under 
the supervision of an administrative board. The utmost bound of the 
authority of the commission is to make recommendations. It cannot 
issue any orders. Although in several places in the act occur the words 
"decree" and "decree of its findings," it is manifest that they signify 
only advisory suggestions and not authoritative directions. " Decree " 
is not used in its judicial sense in the statute. It is the equivalent of 
a counsel succinctly stated. This is true also of the words "obeying 
its decree" in section 14, where it is plain from the context that they 
mean only following its recommendations. In its strictly legal significa- 
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tion a decree 1 is the formal expression of a final decision which can be 
issued only by a court clothed with jurisdiction to compel obedience 
to that decision by invoking the power of the state to that end, so far 
as necessary. The whole act shows that "decree" used in this statute 
was not intended to have any such meaning. 

Doubtless it is one aim of the act to bring to bear the force of public 
opinion in support of the acceptance of the recommendations of the 
commission. This may be a kind of coercion. But it can go no 
further than ascertained and published facts induce members of the 
public as individuals to the action of giving or withholding custom or 
patronage. The public money could not be expended for the support 
of the commission unless its functions related to a public as distin- 
guished from a private matter. It hardly can be pronounced a matter 
utterly devoid of common interest to ascertain whether and to what 
extent substantial numbers of working women are receiving wages 
"inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living and to maintain 
the worker in health." Restraint upon freedom of contract by women 
and children has been recognized as an appropriate exercise of the police 
power in numerous cases. The kind of constraint which may arise 
from making public facts and conclusions at the expense of the Com- 
monwealth would involve other considerations if directed to affairs 
in which there could be no legitimate general interest directed to the 
rational promotion of the public health, order, morals and in a restricted 
sense of the common welfare. 

Merely for the purpose of illustrating the extent of the public interest 
in matters involving primarily and chiefly private concerns, numerous 
decisions are pertinent. 

Reference is made to these authorities solely to indicate the range of 
the public interest respecting matters of private relations, and not to 
intimate whether they afford any foundation for a compulsory mini- 
mum wage law. These decisions rest at bottom on the proposition 
that the public welfare in respect to health, morals and safety bears 
so close a relation to the subjects dealt with in the several statutes 
as to justify legislative regulation. 

The present act may have had its origin in the belief that women and 
minors in some branches of industry, under the constraint of necessity 
to earn their living, were working for wages less than enough to provide 
them support in healthful surroundings as to food, clothing and home 
and under conditions suitable for the normal activity of the moral 
faculty. In its broad aspects this general subject is one having some 
relation to the welfare of the community. The ascertainment of the 
facts respecting this subject at a given time, and the making of recom- 
mendations for the remedy of evil conditions, if found to exist, by a 
temporary commission acting under the sanction of public authority, 
would be a lawful expenditure of public moneys. It does not seem 
to us unreasonable to contend that wages insufficient for the bare 
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Ltials of the cost of support and the nourishment of the health of 
women laborers have such relation to the public morals, good order, 
and health that the dissemination of information upon the subject of 
such wages from time to time by a permanent commission is within 
the power of a Legislature clothed as is our General Court with full 
power and authority to make "all manner of wholesome and reason- 
able " statutes not repugnant to the Constitution. The circumstances 
th&t the commission further is directed to make recommendations as 
to wages to be paid dt>es not add an element of compulsion in law in 
connection with all the other factors. The recommendation in the 
nature of things must correspond more or less closely to the facts 
found. The members of the public are free to decide from the facts 
stated and their own experience whether the conclusions of the com- 
mission are just and wise or oppressive and vain, and to act according 
to their own conceptions of their private advantage and the public 
welfare. It is not for us to pass upon the question whether such legis- 
lation is wise. Unless it can be said to bear no relation whatever to 
legitimate public interests or to be a palpable invasion of private 
right, liberty and property without constitutional warrant, the de- 
cision of the General Court as embodied in the statute must stand. 

The natural and inalienable rights are secured to each member of 
society by Articles I, X, and XII of the Declaration of Rights of our 
Constitution to enjoy liberty, to acquire, possess and defend property 
and to seek and obtain safety and happiness, and to be protected by 
law in the exercise of these rights. Freedom of contract in a broad 
sense is a constitutional right. "Liberty " as used in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, said Mr. Justice 
Holmes, "embraces the right to be free in the enjoyment of one's 
faculties; 'to be free to use them in all lawful ways; to live and work 
where he will; to earn his livelihood by any lawful calling; to pursue 
any livelihood or avocation, and for that purpose to enter into all con- 
tracts that may be proper \" But these guarantees are subject to the 
' police power. Without undertaking to define that power, it com- 
prehends rational action by the legislative department for the protec- 
tion of the public health, morals and good order. These guarantees 
do not go to the extent of protection against publicity respecting 
contracts with women and minors, which the consensus of opinion 
of the Commonwealth, as formulated in a statute requiring impartial 
investigation by a public board, declares wanting in affording to them 
necessary support. Assuming that these and other constitutional 
safeguards protect the individual in the enjoyment of privacy, they 
do not afford immunity against police regulations requiring knowledge 
touching subjects which may within reason be thought to promote the 
health, safety and morals of the community. 

There are limits to the right of the public to inquire into private 
affairs. The coercion resulting from legislation, in form not com- 
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pulsory, may in practice be so severe as to leave no alternative save 
compliance. In such a case its validity would depend not upon its 
form but its substance. But it is not necessary to discuss limitations 
of this character, for the reason that the present statute does not ac- 
cording to its terms reach into that realm. There is nothing in thq 
record to warrant the inference that such is its actual effect. The 
inducements held out by this act to employers to accept the recom- 
mendations of the commission in principle do not go beyond those of 
the workmen's compensation act, which abolished the defences of 
assumption of risk, contributory negligence, and the fellow-servant 
doctrine as to employers who do not become subscribers, but left those 
rules of law in force without the benefit of the employers' liability act 
as to employees who elect to rely upon their common law rights. Yet 
that act has been held valid as not depriving the employer or employee 
of property without due process of law, limiting unduly freedom of 
contract, or interfering with other constitutional rights. 

As has been pointed out, the present statute does not impair liberty 
of contract. Absolute freedom to make any contract respecting wages 
is left untouched. Notwithstanding its terms, still "an employer has 
a right to engage all persons who are willing to work for him at such 
prices as may be mutually agreed upon; and persons employed or 
seeking employment have the corresponding right to enter into or 
remain in the employment of any person or corporation willing to 
employ them." The right of every man is undisturbed "to determine 
wliat forandh of business he will pursue and to make his own contracts 
with- whom he pleases and on the best terms he can." 

•Thefre id no undue invasion of the right of privacy assuming that that 
is 1 ah« element of the constitutional right to seek and obtain "safety 
aftd happiness." 

The statute does not take property of the employer for the reasons 
already stated. 

Since the statute is not compulsory either in form or effect, there 
is no ground for holding that it is invalid because not affording equal 
protection of the laws. Whatever might be said about certain pro- 
visions of the act in this regard, if it were mandatory, there is no oc- 
casion now to discuss that matter. 

The analysis of the act already made demonstrates that it is not open, 
to objection, as an unconstitutional delegation of legislative power. 
In this respect the statute is well within the authority of numerous 
decisions. It is plain also that it does not confer judicial powers 
upon the commission. It follows that the statute does not violate 
Article XXX of the Bill of Rights. 

There is no criminal element about the act so far as it concerns the 
employer. The facts which the commission is authorized to ascer- 
tain and the evidence which it is empowered to seek from employers 
cannot form the basis of a criminal proceeding, because no crime is 
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created and no prosecution is provided for. Revealing the informa- 
tion or answering the questions required by the statute cannot sub- 
ject the employer to penalty or forfeiture, and does not expose him to 
imputation of crime. Therefore the constitutional prohibition against 
a subject being "compelled to accuse or furnish evidence against him- 
self " is not violated. It follows that there is no foundation for the 
contention of the respondents that they are subjected to punishment 
without proper notice, or complaint, or hearing or trial by jury. 

It is not necessary to consider the scope and validity of St. 1912, 
c. 7075, section 15 of the act, which purports to compel newspapers 
to publish notices and findings of the commission at its regular rates 
for space, and of section 16, which purports to exonerate the commis- 
sion and publishers and proprietors of newspapers from liability for 
damages for such publication, except for wilful misrepresentation. 
Those sections are not involved on this record and are left entirely 
open for future consideration. Even if they should be found to tran- 
scend in any respect the power of the Legislature under the Consti- 
tution, they are quite separable from the rest of the act. It cannot 
be thought that the rest of the statute would not have been enacted 
without them, and therefore the constitutionality of the sections here 
assailed would not be affected. 

The act as it has been interpreted does not seem to us to violate 
any provision of the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. The reasons upon which this decision rests, as already 
stated, appear to us to make this conclusion clear. Holding our- 
selves strictly bound by the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court upon which the respondents rely, none of them in our opinion 
are at variance with the result here reached. 

The grounds upon which this decision is put make wholly unneces- 
sary consideration of the question whether a mandatory minimum 
wage Jaw would violate the provisions of our Constitution,. They 
also render superfluous a prophecy whether such an act will be held 
by the United States Supreme Court to be contrary to the rights and 
liberties guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. 

Writ to issue. 
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Appendix No. 2. 



MEMBERSHIP OF WAGE BOARDS IN SESSION IN 1918. 

To the busy men and women who have generously devoted 
their time to public service on wage boards, the Commission 
makes grateful acknowledgment. 

Following is a list of the members of the wage boards that 
were in session during the year: — 

Muslin Underwear, Petticoat, Apron, Kimono, Women's Neck- 
wear and Children's Clothing Wage Board. 

Representing the Public. 

Harrison F. Lyman, Chairman. 
Willis P. Rowell. 
Cornelia J. Cannon. 

Representing the Employers. 

Saul Andrews. J. P. Morse. 

David L. Fine. Meyer Peyser. 

Ralph W. Morrill. Arthur F. Powers. 

Representing the Employees. 

Dorothy Chernoff. Gertrude Popkin. 

Sarah Goodstein. Kathryn J. Punch. 

Samuel Jacobson. Stella Slater. 

Office and Other Building Cleaners' Wage Board. 

Representing the Public. 

Tam Deering, Chairman. 
Elmer C. Potter. 
Wenona O. Pinkham. 

Representing the Employers. 

William B. Baker. Frank A. Ewart. 

Daniel F. Carew. Louis W. Parent. 

Robert E. L. Chapman. Walter Rose. 
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Representing the Employees. 

Agnes Bonney. Katherine Leary. 

Elizabeth Dominaitis. . Margaret Mastersoru 

Bridget Dunn. * Nora Regan. 

Retail Millinery Wage Board. 

Representing the Public. 
Joseph J. Tillinghast, Chairman. 

Representing the Employers. 

Albert A. Allendorf. 
James F. Bacon. 
Frank W. Belcher. 

Representing the Employees. 

Rose Amidanault. 
Lena Lavagnino. 
Jane M. Sylvester. 

Wholesale Millinery Wage Board. 

Representing the Public. 
Judge Charles J. Brown, Chairman. 

Representing the Employers. 

Raphael Feins. 
Edward E. Shannon. 
Charles H. Whittier. 

Representing the Employees. 

Mabel M. Eastman. 
Emily J. Granville. 
Alma S. Palm. 
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